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tions, are : (1) Is knowing a natural event ? If so, what is its factual 
character and how does it evolve out of other natural events? (2) 
Is logic primarily an account of getting knowledge, with a concept 
of achieved knowledge serving only as a limiting term, or is it a 
theory of knowledge achieved? If the latter, what sort of a thing 
is the account of getting knowledge? (3) Is it of any significance 
that achieved knowledge is expressed in propositions composed of 
terms — i. e., of symbols? If so, what? (4) What is the relation of 
knowing as an event, a happening, to knowledge as a logical relation, 
whether of things or of terms ? John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 
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The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, and other Essays in Contem- 
porary Thought. John Dewey. New York: Holt & Co. 1910. Pp. 
vi + 309. 

Professor Dewey has deserved the gratitude of philosophical students 
by gathering these detached papers and reproducing them in permanent 
form. They throw much light upon various aspects of what may fairly 
claim to be the most hopeful tendency of contemporary thinking. The 
contents of the book range over a wide field of history and criticism: 
immediately following the essay which gives the book its title there are 
essays on Nature and its Good, Intelligence and Morals, and The Experi- 
mental Theory of Knowledge. On all this variety of topics what Professor 
Dewey has to say is stimulating and helpful. 

Not the least interesting of the essays is the first, on the Influence of 
Darwinism on Philosophy: Professor Dewey is especially happy in deal- 
ing with the historical sides of his subject. He shows with much clear- 
ness that Darwin's work meant something far more than modifying the 
conceptions of biology : it effected a revolution which broke up the founda- 
tions of all the mental and moral sciences. The old views, which go back 
to Plato, " rested on the assumption of the superiority of the fixed and 
final; they rested upon treating change and origin as signs of defect and 
unreality. In laying hands upon the sacred ark of absolute permanency, 
in treating the forms that had been regarded as types of fixity and per- 
fection as originating and passing away, the ' Origin of Species ' intro- 
duced a mode of thinking that in the end was bound to transform the 
logic of knowledge, and hence the treatment of morals, politics, and re- 
ligion." In Greek philosophy " species " — e'Sos or iSea — was the really 
permanent behind the bewildering come-and-go of concrete individuals : 
" species " was the " fixed form and final cause," the central principle of 
knowledge as well as of nature. Such was the logical doctrine that came 
down to the Schoolmen and made the foundation of their metaphysic and 
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theory of knowledge. Profesor Dewey rightly points out that it is easy 
to be unfair to the Schoolmen. " We dispose all too easily of their efforts 
to interpret nature and mind in terms of real essence, hidden forms and 
occult qualities, forgetful of the seriousness and dignity of the ideas that 
lay behind." The breaking-up of these ideas began, of course, at the 
Renaissance; but the kingdom of plants and animals still resisted the 
onset of the new philosophy of change. It was the work of Darwin to 
" conquer the phenomena of life for the principle of transition, and thereby 
free the new logic for application to mind and morals and life." After 
this historical survey Professor Dewey passes on to estimate the influence 
of Darwin upon the philosophical development of the future. He con- 
cludes that his influence will lie in turning men's minds away from 
metaphysics and all ultimate inquiries to the detailed investigation of the 
world as we meet it in every-day experience. As an example of this anti- 
metaphysical influence Professor Dewey adduces its bearing upon the old 
discussion between those who see design behind the world and those who 
explain all things by chance. " Darwin concluded that the impossibility 
of assigning the world to chance as a whole and to design in its parts 
indicated the insolubility of the question." Thus, having now got this 
old controversy put behind us, we are free to concentrate attention upon 
specific problems, the problems which ask what " particular set of changes 
it is that generate the object of study, together with the consequences that 
then flow from it." This change in intellectual temper will, Professor 
Dewey holds, have most salutary results in making philosophy more useful, 
more ready to accept the responsibility of suggesting improvements in 
education, manners, and politics — in other words, will favor pragmatism. 
This anti-metaphysical tendency of Professor Dewey meets us else- 
where in his volume and, being perhaps the most remarkable feature of it, 
prompts us to reflection upon the strength and weakness of the form of 
pragmatic philosophizing which he represents. Its strength is just that 
practicality which he claims for it, a claim in which he deserves our 
heartiest sympathy. No one would urge more strongly than the present 
writer that philosophy should be practical and that its highest mission is 
to put forward workable ideals in every department of our spiritual life — 
in education, in politics and, above all, in religion. But the question 
must be asked whether this practicality is necessarily connected, or even 
ultimately compatible, with a metaphysical indifferentism. How can 
pragmatism be used for religious purposes if it is anti-metaphysical? 
Moreover, the intrinsic value of philosophy (as opposed to its practical 
value) is that it satisfies the taste for abstract speculation, a most respect- 
able and elevating taste, widely diffused in every cultured society. And it 
is metaphysic which, of all the philosophic disciplines, satisfies this taste 
in the highest degree. I remember once after a metaphysical evening at 
the London Aristotelian Society hearing one of the audience say : " I think 
these metaphysical questions are the only ones really worth discussing " ; 
and this I believe is the view of the " plain philosophic man," the man 
whose mind has not become specialized by teaching or by engagement in 
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schemes of practical reform. I doubt whether pragmatism will keep the 
commanding position which it now holds in present-day discussion unless 
it can produce a metaphysic of its own worthy to stand beside the great 
systems of the past. Pragmatism need not be less practical than it is 
now, but it must become more speculative if it means to take a permanent 
place in the history of thought. Henry Sturt. 

Oxford. 
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